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SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES?’ 


By President WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


SMITH COLLEGE 


\s a text for this sermon I am going to 
a remark we used to hear, in the older 
vs, quite often: ‘‘Gentlemen, shall we 
n the ladies?’’ It is a good symbolic 
hrase to suggest the relation in society of 
sexes in the generation in which I have 
rrown up. 

It is nearly thirty years since I left 
Pennsylvania, and I don’t know what has 
happened to social life in Philadelphia in 
hat time. What I am going to describe is 
more or less valid, for it is what I remem- 
er. Philadelphia may have departed 
rom it long ago. What I am going to re- 

!| to those of you whose memories go back 
to the end of the nineteenth century was 

e prevailing procedure on a social occa- 
sion like a dinner, when the ladies withdrew 
nd the gentlemen remained to talk poli- 
ties, to talk shop, to talk sport, to talk that 
ther kind of talk which they euphemisti- 
ally called humor—these and other things 
‘rom which the ladies were excluded. The 
idies were not supposed to know much 
about polities. They were supposed to be 


' Address at a dinner given to the presidents of 
seven colleges by the Philadelphia alumnae of 
» seven colleges, and their friends. The seven 
leges which are cooperating in a joint effort to 
endowments are: Barnard, Bryn 


crease their 


Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley. 





totally ignorant of business and other pro- 
fessional ‘‘shop.’’ They were babes in the 
matter of sport, and the ‘‘humor’’ was not 
for their ears. 

And then, after half an hour or more 
then the 


‘*Gentlemen, shall 


over the cigars and what were 
liqueurs, some one said, 
we join the ladies?’’ And the ladies were 
supposed to have occupied themselves in 
the drawing-room in domestic discussions, 
in talk over Jack’s measles and Jane’s cold, 
and the comparison of symptoms and ill- 
nesses, in notes on fashion, in gossip about 
their neighbors. These 
supposed to be what occupied the minds of 


These were the things from which 


trivialities were 
women. 
the men saved themselves. 

That was the atmosphere into which they 
plunged as they came out of the dining- 
room; and the two sets of conversations, 
and the separation between them, suggest 
pretty well what, at least in the days of 
your fathers, was taken for granted with 
regard to the minds of women and the 
minds of men. The that 
underlay that procedure were assumptions 
dealing with the supposed lack of capacity 
of women to understand those profound 
things the men talked over by themselves; 
and, further, a desire to shield the inno- 
cence of the feebler sex through ignorance. 


assumptions 
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Thank God we have learned a way of Science has come into the house. 


shielding the innocence of our women by modern mother has to know about 


something other than ignorance. she arranges your diet; and you 


} 


What the women’s colleges have done benefiting in your digestions, day 
and are doing is to bring home, first tothem from the fact that the modern lea 
and then to the men of our country, the house is a person who knows s 
fact that women as much as men are capa- about what people ought to know 
ble of looking truth in the face, that there ply you with your daily food. 
is no guardian of women’s virtue that can The greatest advance in medici: 
be relied upon better than truth. That time is the change of emphasis fr 
seems to be a truism, but it is one that is to prevention, the growth of 
not yet accepted. medicine. And the people who 
No man in the position of any one of us preventive medicine are women 
who are at the heads of colleges can fail to who arrange the life of the househo 
be aware of the constant resistance to what who care for the children so that the 
seems to you, perhaps, as I utter it, an get ill. It is they who cultivate, so | 
axiomatic statement. Not to tell women, to we have yet succeeded in cultivating, g 
keep them ignorant, to suppose that they habits of life. The progress that may hay 
are ignorant—these are still the ways in been made mainly by men in scientific d 
the minds of a great many of our country- covery, in the field of medicine—thes 
men to preserve the womanliness of 
woman. applied by women, and by women wh 
They are, of course, very foolish men have had their minds cultivated enough t 
who think that—not only because the understand these results and to make us 
method is profoundly false but because of them. 
they are shutting their eyes to the facts. Perhaps more than anywhere they hay 
The sophisticated people of the present day turned the results of modern researc! 
are not you of my age and older—the purpose in the training of their child: 
sophisticated people are the people below It is extraordinary to reflect on the a 
the age of twenty-two; it is they who are mous change in a short time in this matte: 
shielding you, my venerable friends. It is of discipline of the household. For as | 
they who are worried about shocking you. as we know, in the history of the fan 
The cat is out of the bag—all the cats are the most vicious kinds of training 
out of all the bags—and what we have got been administered to children. Parents 
to do is to see that knowledge is complete, have let themselves behave toward thé 
that ways of thinking are made familiar, children in a criminal fashion. I remembe1 
that thinking is trained to be accurate and a domestic incident in my own family. A 
precise, not stifled. little girl remarked, ‘‘Father is tired 
This change, which has largely come night. He is educating us.’’ The irrit 
about and is coming about more and more tions of the parent were constantly—wit! 
every day, is due to a great variety of more or less unconscious hypocrisy—n 
causes; but if you think for a moment what the basis for the administration of 
it is that the modern educated woman does_ cipline. Modern psychology, which 
and thinks about, you will see how prepos- got a lot of things to be said against | 
terous it is to try to return to the point of least is beginning to do this: it is opening 
view when the gentlemen joined the ladies. the eyes of the parents to the facts wit 
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| to their own moods; it is taking the 


iway trom the petty tyrannies that 


dominated the family life. And the 
men are the people who have learned 
and in the course of a generation 
y may teach it to their husbands. 
\rt has come into the household. We 
got away from the antimacassar age. 
nk back, will you, please, thirty-five 
ars only and remember what our interior 
ration was like, and compare it with 
average well-to-do house to-day; and 
ask yourselves, ‘‘Who is responsible 
the atmosphere of beauty that sur- 
nds our children to-day—is it the man, 
Who is it that determine 
cultural atmosphere of the household? 
Who is it that is responsible for most of the 
tures on the walls? Who is it that is 
sponsible for the music? Who is it that 
s responsible for most of the books that lie 
the table?’’ 


n of affairs. 


the woman? 


Not the busy American 
He may have a den where 


there are some kinds of intellectual effort or 


intellectual activity to which he occasion- 
retires, but that part of it that has 
rofited the family life is the woman’s 
doing; and woman is able to do it because 
she is better educated than she was. 

And when you come to talk about her, 
think of one other thing: one need not say 
at this moment in this country (November 
2) that she knows nothing about polities. 
In polities she has arrived. She has ar- 
rived this summer more than before. The 
political parties are all guessing because of 
this great new registration made up largely 

women. Woman has arrived in the 
political field. We know that she is think- 
ing; and the fact that she is thinking is the 
fact that troubles the politicians. They 
had hoped that she would not think. They 
had hoped that she would follow as the men 
had followed; that she would be duped as 
the men had been duped; that she would 
have stuck by her traditions, by family in- 
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fluence, as the men had stuck; and it is not 
happening. Families are splitting; nobody 
knows, when he 
whether both ends of the table are going to 
not. Politics in 


goes into a_ household, 
vote the 
Americ 
before, by thinking; 
~ause the women are thinking, and because 


same way or 
is being shot through, as never 


and it is largely be- 


the talk can come from both ends of the 
table. 

They have gone in, as has been said, to 
many professions, but I am not going to 
elaborate that. They come, as always, into 
teaching; but the difference between the 
modern college-trained woman as a teacher 
and the older teachers is clear. I 
don’t want to be misunderstood- 


very 
for hun- 
dreds of years there have been successions 
of wonderful women teachers, making the 
most of their small stock in trade often, but 
To these we owe much and 
make But 
many others who were pitiful, and more 


born teachers. 
acknowledgment. there were 
and more their places are being taken by 
women who have some idea of scholarship 
and some idea of method. 

The effect of all this used to be looked 
forward to with apprehension, lest it should 
destroy the womanly influence of woman. 
All of us seven presidents have read of the 
controversies that in our 
localities at the time our respective institu- 
tions were founded. Much of it is fantastic 
to-day; but everywhere, whether in Massa- 
chusetts or New York or Pennsylvania, you 
found these new institutions surrounded by 
eroakers who told us that the physique of 
women was going to be endangered, that 
their nervous systems were going to be 
wrecked, and that they were going to lose 
their womanly influence. 

To-day every time a 
her daughter is not accepted for college 
she begins to say the colleges are getting to 
be made up of ‘‘blue stockings.’’ Well, 
that is not the color of the stockings in my 


arose various 


mother finds that 
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college. If anybody tells you that the pres- of a great deal of wonderful esoteri 
ent generation of college girls is a genera- mation. They don’t have much, of ¢ 
tion of grinds, of queer girls, of intellectual we know it is mainly bluff—but it 
monstrosities, come to one of our campuses work any more, and they don’t like jt 
for an hour and you won’t need any other the thing to do, of course, is to be en 
answer. It is perfectly clear that now a_ to the women’s colleges. 

woman goes to college without sacrificing Now, I don’t mean to say that this 
any part of her charm, any part of her’ in regard to science and polities ar 
social value. To say otherwise is merely to eral intelligence is all due to women’s 
echo something thoroughly outworn and to’ leges, but I do claim there has been 
shut one’s eyes wilfully to facts that stare other one force so potent in this dir 
any one in the face. as have been these institutions. 

I don’t mean to exaggerate the intellee- You remember, again to go back 
tual discipline our girls get in the colleges, days of our youth—remember I am sg; 
but it is enough to make them see much of ing to the men here and not to the alun 
what used to be regarded as femininity as —you remember there used to be ir 
funny; and the development of a sense of tions called ‘‘finishing schools.’’ 
humor in women, through the colleges, is called themselves ‘‘finishing schools 
something that so far as I know has never did not say what it was they fil 
been stressed. These were institutions which wer 

There are times when I confess I get fined entirely to women. Men never w 
despondent about the lack of serious sechol- finished. The curriculum of the finis 
arship. One always sets up impossible’ school had to do mainly with what w 
ideals, and one confuses the failure to frankly regarded as the non-essentials 
achieve them with a sluggish mentality; human life. Where is the finishing scl 
and then suddenly one comes face to face to-day? What institution calls itse] 
with a bit of undergraduate satire, and one that name? It has been killed, and |} 
realizes that there, really, are the brains of by the women’s colleges, partly becaus: 
the nation. The undergraduate’s power schools have been preparing for them, a 
of penetrating sham, whether in her teach- partly because the institutions prepar 
ers or her parents or her contemporaries, is girls for college have forced up the edu 
appalling. She is going to bring into our tion of those girls who didn’t go to colles 
life the most healthful of breezes—as she and for the tens of thousands of those v 


has blown away, to a large extent, all those have gone to college there are hundreds 


silly matters of affectation and false senti- thousands of girls whose education has beet 
ment which before were supposed to be the made more worth while on aecount of 
marks of her sex. And undoubtedly that leaven of college preparation. 

is going to have its effect, and is having its If these things are half as strong as | 
effect on men. have put them, what is the reason for th 


Men can not overawe women as they used _ difference of treatment between the me! 
to, and one of the reasons why we find it colleges and the women’s colleges? Bi 
hard to get a good endowment for women’s cause it is not solely, as Mr. Lamont 
colleges is that many men do not like pointed out, that the men’s colleges 
women to stand up to them and measure _ had a longer time to accumulate; it 
them as they are; they prefer to be on a_ solely that these larger endowments 
pedestal; they prefer to be the possessors partly devoted to the professional sch 


S 
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iseums, and the like, far beyond the bur- 
that women’s colleges are called upon 
bear: the main reason is that the rate of 
:mulation is so inferior in the women’s 
eges to What it is in the men’s. 
elong to an institution which is neigh- 
half a dozen miles away, by a man’s 
ege of the same type; and we have gone 
igh the same period of strenuous cam- 
That 
is less than half the size of mine, 
in about twice as 


en during these last eight years. 


millions come 
y—of course, because the men have 


money. But these very men have got, 


<, most of their wives out of my col- 
They send their daughters to my 
and they profess to love these 
they do dote on these daugh- 
and yet when there is a cam- 
on for Amherst and a campaign for 
Smith, Amherst gets hundreds and we get 
ns. Why? 
There is one right that women haven’t 
received, and that is not, so far as I 
know, in the program of any women’s party 
e right of a woman to dispose by gift 
r bequest of her share of the common for- 
she and her husband have accumu- 
Men are not willing to accept the 
ications of that last sentence. They do 
sentimental things about the partner- 
p. They eall their wives their partners; 
th put all they have into that partner- 
ip, and at the end there is an accumula- 
n; but what has the woman to say about 
that accumulation? Nothing at all. Usu- 
ally she does not know how much there is 
She is not supposed to understand. 
ut for my purpose she does not need to 
know these things—she only needs to have 
her rights as a partner recognized in the 
lisposal of these fruits of the partnership. 
These are not now recognized in anything 
like a proportionate measure, and that is 
the root of our trouble. 
And, as is noted in the article which has 
} 


been referred to several times to-night, not 
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only are the men self-regarding, negligent 
of the rights of their partners in this mat 
ter, but the women themselves, to a most 
irritating degree—women, of course, of the 
pre-college-woman generation—when they 
happen through the accident of widowhood 
to be left in charge of that fortune, go and 
give it to their husband’s college, or their 
son’s college—not their daughter’s or to 
any woman’s college at all. 

Well, we do think that it is not fair; and 
it is not fair because the woman’s rights 
are as great as the man’s in matters of the 
development of mind and character. At 
bottom you have no faith in what I am say- 
ing about the importance of the education 
of women; and what we are doing here to- 
night, and what we are doing in all the 
activities with which this particular com- 
mittee is associated, is to try to develop 
that faith. 
we are not aiming at a campaign—we 


We are not passing the hat, 
are 
trying to correct a state of mind, to evoke 
faith. 

I have abundant opportunity to observe 
the degree to which American fathers wor 
ship their daughters. What is it that they 
worship in their daughters? Something 
apparently that leads them to be satisfied 
with giving them motors and fur coats and 
candies—all kinds of things to have a good 
time; but when it comes to be a matter of 
giving them opportunity for the develop- 
ment of their minds, of receiving that intel- 
lectual discipline which will have much to 
do with their characters, they lose interest. 

There was once a father of the church 
who debated whether women had souls. I 
think that was about fifteen hundred years 
ago. But Saint Jerome, or whoever it was, 
has many descendants among the men of 
our generation. They really are not quite 
sure whether women have souls or not ; they 
know they have sensations and bodies and 
certain kinds of charm; but they are not 
really thoroughly convinced that they have 
minds and that these minds have a claim 
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upon the educational resources of the coun- 
try equal to that of their brothers. 

We have, of course, gone to the founda- 
the kind of 
get from the 


tions with our story, and 


answer that we are apt to 


people in these institutions who regard 
themselves as authorities on the education 
of the country is something like this: ‘‘We 
read these figures that Mr. Lamont read to 
you, and say there are lots of good second- 
class colleges that haven’t as much money 
as you have.”’ 

I know there 


lots of second-class colleges—but who was 


I say, ‘‘Precisely. are 
talking about second-class colleges?’’ 

We are not here to-night talking about 
We are talking about 
first-class colleges, and our claim is that we 
want this 
and that respect we are not able to tackle 


second-class colleges. 
first-class treatment; and if in 


all the experiments and accomplish all the 
results that we should like, some of which 
are achieved in the men’s colleges, it is 
mainly because we are expected to do first- 
class work with second-class resources. 

The challenge which I bring you to-night 
is a challenge to make the women’s colleges 
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take their place in the front rank 
well off as 


The second-class men’s 


remain as 
men’s colleges. 


many seco) 


leges are second class largely becaus 
We are con 


our achievements and 


have deserved to be so. 
enough about 
organization now to say that with th 
that has been given us we have dor 
ders; and I say that not egotistica 
cause I am comparatively a newcom 
the field; but I think of what the w 
colleges for the last fifty years hay 
I know 


come by chance. 


and their achievements | 


To you alumnae I say what Mr 
Cracken has written here, ‘‘ Don’t ay 
for yourselves.’’ Miss Park tells 1 
the Philadelphia alumnae are 

hide their 
Perhaps it takes courage to b 


shrinking—to light w 
bushel. 
educated woman in Philadelphia. I d 
3ut take courage. Stand up tot 
men. Don’t let them assume that eit! 
your brain or your training is second ¢ 
And demand their 1 


know! 


for they are not. 
for your institutions. 
Gentlemen, shall the ladies join us? 


THE PARENT-TEACHER MOVEMENT—ITS 
PLACE IN EDUCATION 


By SELDEN CARLYLE ADAMS 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, 


From the very beginning of man’s ex- 
istence, the family has been the center of 
human life. All we have learned about the 
relations that ought to exist between people 
we have learned from the relations of mem- 
bers of the family toward each other. Our 
highest conceptions of ethics and religion 
have been patterned after the conceptions 
of love, truth and obedience to authority 
which have forever been present in the 
family. The ancient Hebrew prophet 
sought to interpret to the primitive human 
mind the bond of contact between man and 
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God by apotheosizing the contact betw 
the father and his children in the earthly 
family. That ancient prophet had mas- 
tered a fundamental educational principle 
of which we sometimes lose sight in modern 
teaching. He knew that great truths must 
be taught by relating them to the intimat 
experience of the learner. 

Great social truths that have been 
cepted by whole communities and nation 
had their inception in the family. 
precarious conditions under which 
primitive family lived resulted in a sp! 
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eration and mutual helpfulness, sub- 
for competition and strife. As 
\f families later banded together in 
all members of a given tribe learned 
and receive the tribe’s mutual bene- 
And so the principle has advanced 
civilization by expressing itself in 
states, nations and 


A 


munities, cities, 
nations. 
hough the family has been the source 
ethical ideals, all social relationships, 
government and all business, it has not 
ned statie through the years of social 
litical development. It has econ- 
ed to perform its fundamental func- 
s, preserving the normal relations be- 
men and women, giving birth to 
dren and providing for the care of those 
lren through the early years of life. 
function of the family has constantly 
minished in seope. Even to-day it per- 
rms certain other duties beyond those 
On the other hand, there are 
w ¢ireumstaneces under which specific 
ilies are unable to meet the third-named 
ligation to childhood. 
The primitive mother who taught her 
be in the shelter of the forest was an edu- 
tional unto herself. Her cur- 
ulum in the in the 
methods which enabled her to protect him 
rom wild beasts, to find food, and to keep 
warm and comfortable. He 
irned his lesson of social relationships 
m contact with other members of his 
Community problems did not 


ns of 
l I 


ntioned. 


system 


consisted lessons 


is body 


wn family. 
‘oncern him. 
sut to-day no mother can work out her 
amily problems independently. Her baby 
is supplied with milk that comes from the 
She depends on 
the dairy and the railroad to bring it to 
her. Rental rates affect the choice of a 
ommunity in which to live. Family life 
must be related to the life of the entire 
mmunity. 


f 


farm many miles away. 


Every one knows that civilization is be- 
coming complex, but few people regret it. 
[I have no sympathy with the tendency 
toward pessimism on the part of intelligent 
and educated people. The very fact that 
one is equipped with a better than average 
supply of knowledge and information in 
the fields of science and history should in- 
dicate conclusively to him that for every 
great social and economic problem that 
found a_ solution 


arises there is to be 


Family life must inevitably change with 


The 


not growing less important as a social in- 


the change in civilization. family is 


stitution. Its function is merely changing 

Chapman and Counts, in their book on 
‘‘The Principles of Education,’’ state that 
the family is ‘‘no longer the stable institu- 
tion of a few generations ago.’’ After 
citing the rapid increase of divorce in this 


and other countries, the authors continue: 


Owing to the operation of a wide variety of 
forces, some of which go to the heart of the Great 
Society, the essentially patriarchal family of a 
hundred years ago is rapidly passing away, and is 
apparently being replaced by an institution with 
less centralization of authority. In the social mind 
there has been a gradual reappraisal of the rela 
tive values to be assigned to the several functions 
performed by the family. This reappraisal has 
tended to recognize the personal rights within the 


family 


group. 


What are some of the social changes that 
affect the family life? 

Because living has become more compli- 
eated it has become necessary for indi- 
viduals to have a wider fund of informa- 
tion before beginning any important work. 
Such a condition inevitably prolongs the 
Aristotle at the age 
the 


period of education. 
of seventeen was 

philosophers of Athens. 
information of the world at that period was 
so little that long years of preparation were 
not necessary. Men could begin at an 
early age actually to discover new truths. 


mingling among 


The accumulated 
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At the age of twenty Galileo discovered 
the law of the pendulum, and when he was 
twenty-seven he was professor in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, lecturing to such great 
throngs that he often had to move from the 
university hall to the open air. But in 
Galileo’s day people thought the sun moved 
around the earth. To-day aman at twenty- 
seven is hardly ready to enter upon his 
life work if he is engaged in professional 
study. 

Herbert Spencer refused to go to Cam- 
bridge because he did not care to study sub- 
jects that would be distasteful to him, and 
now his works on education are standards. 
sut in this generation the professional or 
scientific world will not listen to the man 
who has not received years of organized 
training in the university or college before 
he begins to produce thoughts. 

What has this to do with the family? It 
simply means that family life must be post- 
poned until after men and women have 
completed their academic training. 

Every problem in life is a challenge to 
education. This extended 
training is now receiving attention among 
the the 
There is a tendency on the part of many to 
urge that the secondary school unit be re- 
arranged to shorten the period required for 


problem of 


leaders of teaching profession. 


preparation for specialized or professional 
study. 

But the the United 
States goes to school only through the 
seventh grade. Most families, therefore, 
are established by men and women who are 
not hampered by the necessity for postpon- 
ing marriage because of academic training. 
one, 


average citizen of 


The question there is an economic 
often the result of the desire for luxury. 
The modern tendeney is for the young 
family to begin its life on the same eco- 
nomic plane now enjoyed by the parents 
who have achieved their present status 


after long years of accumulation. 
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The educational problem here js 
whic} 
father and mother are employed 


rising from the situation in 


situation must, of necessity, thr 
greater responsibility on the schoo 

Other problems growing out of 
creasing complexity of civilization, 
more directly affect children, are thos 
eerned with fatigue and with vocat 
adjustment. 


Because little children to-day do so 


things which their parents did not do w 


they were young, fatigue becomes a s 
problem. The school helps to meet 
problem by a wise regulation of th: 
hours, properly interspersed with reer 
tion periods. Efforts must be mad 
duce the prevalence of noise on th 
streets. Few factors are so deadly t 
adequate nervous adjustment of the ) 
child as unnecessary noises in the city 

The problem of fatigue places 
family a new type of responsibility. F 
tigue or nervous tension gave little cor 
to the primitive mother. 

The problem of vocational adjustment i 
one of the greatest in the whole fi 
education. There are thousands of o 
tions open to men and women to-day 
most of them there is no standard syster 
preparatory training. Most people ent 
them accidentally. All who are in 
with educational movements know of 
tragedies in the lives of men and wo! 
who, too late, discover that they hav 
tered the wrong field of endeavor. Lif 
joy—it 
making a living. Vocational adjustm 
meant nothing to primitive life. T! 
changing civilization has brought this new 


longer is a merely consists 


problem to the front. 

How has education met the challeng: 
the changing civilization ? 

The new edueation has realized that its 
great function is guided growth or adjust 
ment to environment. The major objectiv: 
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, longer merely that of imparting in- 
rmation. Children are now taught how 
their part in the community—to 
Subject- 
tter is provided as a tool for meeting 


Tanke 


situations as they arise. 


, situations. 
objectives of education are known to 
parent-teacher audience. One of the 
test of the many contributions made to 
parent-teacher movement by Joy Elmer 
rgan has been his constant emphasis in 
past few years on those seven cardinal 
ples first formulated by the Com- 
ttee on the Reorganization of Secondary 
lueation, whieh reported to the National 
ication Association in 1918. Education 
meeting the challenge of the changing 
d by providing a eurriculum which 
erns itself with making children physi- 
y and mentally sound; preparing them 
r worthy home membership; providing 
them with an appreciation of the tools, 
niques and spirit of learning; instilling 
n them the loftiest ideals of faithful citi- 
nship; guiding them into the path of 


eational and economic’ effectiveness; 
equipping them for the wise use of leisure ; 
| so directing the whole process that the 
elopment of noble character will be the 


improvement goal of every boy and 


civilization to 
As 
families came together in groups there 


entered 
lp to solve its increasing problems. 


has 


Th school 


arose the need for equipping individuals to 
recognize community responsibilities. It 
was found that children taught within the 
home did not learn to meet problems that 
might arise after they left the shelter of 
that home. As new knowledge was discov- 
ered the mother or the individual tutor 
became less efficient. People began to 
realize that there is value in cooperating in 
just as in industry. They 
learned that a group of children gain more 
from a trained teacher in a well-equipped 


schooling 
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school than they do under the teaching of 
a parent who lacks teaching ability. 

Miss Adair, 
president of the National Education 
ciation, delivered an address to a parent- 
In that ad- 
dress she compared the trend of thought 


Cornelia when she was 


AS8S8S0- 
teacher group in Washington. 


and common practices among men to the 


swinging of a pendulum. She said: 


We are constantly passing from one extreme to 
The swinging of the pendulum has taken 
the 
But we 


another. 
the major responsibility of education from 
home and has placed it in the school. 
know that a pendulum never remains long at one 
extreme as it describes its arc. It either comes to 
the normal point of rest or is kept swinging by 
the the that 


stimulus is the support which the public gives to 


some stimulus. In ease of school 


education. Some of us are looking ahead to the 


time when a large amount of the responsibility in 


training children will revert to the home. 


Education is a cooperative enterprise. 
When the home turned over to the trained 
school teacher the major tasks of education 
it did not assume the right to relinquish all 
of its own responsibilities in the matter. 
Children live twenty-four hours a day. Of 
those hours not more than six or seven are 
spent in the The childhood or 
youthful mistakes that result in tragedies 
seldom take place in the classroom. It is 


schor yl. 


true that school conditions do sometimes 
wreck the life of a boy or girl, but the real 
danger hours are those which come after 
for the 
evening—the hours over which the school 


the school has closed its doors 
has no legal control. 

Let us think of the positive or construc- 
tive side of the matter. The school has a 
program of adjustment and character 
building. It is a program which is in- ° 
tended to apply to the whole life of the 
pupil, through his school years and after 
he graduates. It is a program whose re- 
sults are intended to influence his leisure 
as well as his working hours. If effectively 


carried out it will enable him to share his 
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responsibility in his home life as well as in 


All lessons are vital- 
The home, there- 
fore, becomes the field of practice to the 


his community life. 
ized through practice. 


child who will some day maintain his own 
home and family life. 

That is the field of education to which 
the parent-teacher movement made 
such important contributions. It has 
brought the family and the home back as 


has 


vital factors in the educational process. It 
has given to the trained educator the cour- 
that the knowledge of 
intelligent and earnest cooperation in a 


age comes from 
rigantic task. 

The home, through the sponsorship of 
the parent-teacher movement, makes four 
definite contributions to the field of educa- 
tion. 

First, upon the home has begun to rest 
the responsibility for assuring the mental 
and physical health of every child before 
he enters the school. If the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers performed 
no other task, its existence would be justi- 
fied by its conduct of the annual summer 
roundup of children in which an effort is 
made to see that no child is forced to enter 
the fall with any remediable 
The pre-school examina- 


school in 
physical defect. 
tion should soon extend to the realm of 
mental health, an extremely vital factor in 
the school success of the child and especially 
of the student in the higher grades. 

Dr. Smiley Blanton says, ‘‘ Psychiatrists 
who work with children realize that fully 
three fourths of the behavior problems they 
deal with are due to unwise training in the 
home.’’ 

Parents have done the best they could, 
with limited knowledge. To-day the 
parent-teacher movement appears as a 
light on the horizon bringing a release 
from suffering through which millions of 
innocent children have passed because of 
the inability of their parents to appreciate 
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the fact that emotional dif 


which have always been considere: 


many 


normal are really the beginnings of 
mental maladjustments. 

The family’s 
tional duty is that of 
child those basie life truths which ne 


second auxiliary 


imparting t 


be learned before he starts to schoo] 
which can be made much more effectiy 
the familiar shelter and quiet of his 
home than in the more publie atmosp] 
The family may we 
pect the school to give the child th: 


of the classroom. 


of self-discovery and of community 
dom, and to find, in the light of the ec} 
comparison with others, those points 
which he is different from the averag 
normal child. But the school, in retur 
has a right to expect the child to com 

it with a foundation of truth and informa 
tion on which to build. 

Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley has s 
‘*The education of the child in the hor 
more fundamental than that which 
place in the school.’’ Mrs. Woolley 
suggested several basic lessons which n 
well be taught in the family circle. Amor 
them are respect for authority, the valu 
property, the qualities of leadership, 
operation and a love for the past wl 
does not ‘‘quench the spirit of independer 
thought.’’ 

The question of social hygiene ought t 
be mentioned at this point. Great forward 
steps have been taken in the last two or 
three years in social hygiene instruction in 
the school. But the advantage which comes 
to the child who receives that instructior 
from intelligent parents can not be over- 
looked. It is so ably set forth in Mrs 
Edith E. Read Mumford’s book, ‘‘T! 
Dawn of Character in the Child’’ (Chay 
ter 10). Some one has recently suggest 
that attention to sex hygiene should begit 
in the first grade of the elementary schoo! 
If it ean be ably taught by a teacher t 
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¢ first-grade children, why can it not 
gun by a mother with her four- or 
r-old child? The basie attitude 
the child receives is so important 
» time should be lost in assuring its 

tness. 
fhe parent’s third auxiliary educational 
responsibility is that of creating a proper 
tude toward the school in the mind of 
hild who is just entering the kinder- 
garten or primary grade. The time-worn 
f that children dislike school is rapidly 
sing away. It could be completely 
ninated in a very short time if adults 
cease to persist in reminding chil- 
n that they ought to ‘‘hate to go to 


‘here is a fourth phase of the educa- 
process to which the parent-teacher 
movement has given splendid encourage- 
ent. Case work in psychiatry, psychol- 
edueation and social service began 

ad The early experimenters in 
field of nervous maladjustment sought 


adults. 


» enable disoriented men and women to 
gain their proper place in society. The 
case worker endeavored to correct 

e evils which brought suffering and mis- 

to families and to place the parents of 

families in employment which would 

permit them to become again productive 
members of the community. 

But here, just as in medicine, we have 
earned the relative value of prevention 

er cure. Later the case workers concen- 
rated on adolescents. More recently they 
have begun to adjust little children before 
hey become old enough to fall into unfor- 
tunate social situations. But to-day the 
great emphasis is on parental education. 

If every social worker in America de- 
voted his attention to the direct mental and 
hysical treatment and adjustment of pre- 
school children the task would never be 
complished. In the first place, there 
lever could be enough case workers. If 
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there were enough case workers, they would 
be wasting much energy because new chil- 
dren are being born every day. The em- 
phasis then must be parental and pre-natal 
education. That, the great 
field ahead of the parent-teacher movement. 


I believe, is 


Such training does not begin with young 
mothers and fathers whose first babies have 
just been born. It begins back in the high 
school when boys and girls are forming the 
fundamental! habits of adult life. It is too 
difficult to reach them with adequate in- 
struction after they leave the classroom. 

Dr. Kilpatrick has said, ‘‘Child life is 
too sacred to be spoiled through parental 
blundering. Mother love is not sufficient 
to child training. Love needs intelligence 
to guide its eare.’” And Miriam Van 
Waters supports him by writing, ‘‘ Nature 
gives parents affection. They know noth- 
ing of the child’s inner growth, his strug- 
gies, conflicts and goals.’’ 

We must be freed from the old supersti- 
tion that, with the birth of a baby, there 
comes to both parents all the knowledge 
they will require in regulating that life 
committed to their care. It is 
miracle, through the ages in which 
belief has been held, that children 
become adjusted at all. Most of them who 
were successful men and women became so 
in spite of parental influence. But that 
does not tell the story of the failures that 


almost a 
that 


have 


were due to parental ignorance. 
The fourth auxiliary educational task © 
sponsored by the parent-teacher movement, 
then, is parental and pre-natal education. 
These four points we have just covered 
are actual educational tasks, augmenting 
the work done by the classroom teacher and 
the school administrator supervisor. 
the guidance of the 


and 
The family, under 
parent-teacher movement, has still another 
contribution to make to education. 

One of the greatest essentials to every 
school system is the intelligent support of 
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the public; and to the school administrator lie education. Those seven point 
and teacher the most tangible representa- (1) instruction, (2) finance, (3) by 
tive of the public is the parent-teacher (4) teachers, (5) sanitation. (6 
association. We have reached the day of (7) administration. 
professional administration in education. ~. The logical channel through wi 
It is generally conceded that the trained parent may become informed 
superintendent of schools knows more seven points is the parent-teache: 
about school management than any one else ciation to which he belongs. T) 
in his community. But the enlightened’ that teachers are members of th: 
superintendent of schools realizes that the teacher associations means much 
owners of the school system—the tax-pay- adequate presentation of those im) 
ing people of the district—will continue facts. 
their support only so far as they believe After reviewing these contributi 
his administration is effective; and he also the parent-teacher movement to educat 
knows that unless they know certain basic it becomes evident that this great 
facts about schools they can not measure of a million and a quarter men and w 
the effectiveness of his work. is not only beneficial to the school | 
Professor Arthur B. Moehlman, of the become absolutely indispensable 
University of Michigan, in his most valu- may have been a time when such an 
able book on ‘‘Publie School Relations,’’ ization was not needed. But it is one of t 
suggests seven points on which parents new institutions which our changing \ 
should be informed with reference to pub- has demanded. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL UNION OF the question, pointing out that the schox 
TEACHERS sending into the labor market every yea: 
Tue National Union of Teachers at its con- 000 children and all but 20,000 obtain 
cluding session at Llandudno, Wales on April 4, ployment. 
according to a wireless report received by The Miss W. J. Walmsley, Birmingham, 
Christian Science Monitor, unanimously _ tended that the most dangerous tendency 
adopted a resolution demanding legislation im- tional education was widespread—the sa 
mediately raising the school-leaving age from of infants’ departments in schemes of 
14 to 15 years. mation. In Birmingham children were 
The mover of the resolution, W. Merrick, of educated in masses, reaching in some cases 72 
Salford, alleged that Lord Eustace Perey, Min- Educationists must condemn this mass pr 
ister of Education, opposed the raising of the tion. She charged that during the past eight 
age before 1933 on the grounds of lack of school years 1,100 primary departments had bee 
buildings and the inconvenience it would cause  prived of teachers by amalgamation. 
the local authorities. Every time the school age H. J. Jackson, Nottingham, who second 
question was raised, he said, short-sighted em- said an “economy” practice of some of the | 
ployers predicted disaster to industry. Mr. education authorities was to employ uncertif 
Merrick also submitted that the cost of keeping cated teachers. Cooks, waiters, nursen 
children at school until fifteen years of age were trained and so, he said, should bé 
would be counterbalanced by the saving on __ teachers in infants’ schools. 
unemployment, to the benefit of older workers Two further resolutions upheld the 
and on traffic centers and continuation schools. right to improved schools, one charging that ‘ 
A. E. Baxter, London, another member of the sanitary accommodation in many elemé 
executive, stressed the unemployment aspect of schools of the poor districts and rural 
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gravely deficient.” Another resolution 


i the activities of the National Playing 
{ssociation, demanding: 


very new school shall be equipped 


uate playing field. 


1 congested areas centralized playing 


be provided for groups of schools. 


it in rural areas the needs of vill: 


ot be ove rlooked. 
ousing and town-planning schemes 


‘s+ 
ion for open spaces shall form ar 


f such schemes. 


conference before adjournment passed 


debate resolutions demanding a time 
for the existence of classes of more than 
iren, calling for schools 


more nursery 


maximum 38-hour week for 


lyvocating a 


rs under sixteen years of age. 


NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


ApequaTE funds for the reconstruction of a 
normal school at Plattsburg, recently de 
ved by fire, for the construction of a new 
ir at the Potsdam State Normal School, 
for the replacement of the present normal 
ol building at Geneseo are to be requested of 
Legislature by the State Education Depart 

t as the result of action taken on February 
, at the meeting of the Board of Regents of 
he University of the State of New York. 

The building at Plattsburg is a total loss. It 
ised approximately 400 students, about half 
whom are preparing to become elementary 

school teachers. The department proposes to 
transfer the commercial course to the State Col 
ege for Teachers at Albany but believes that 
there is a need for a normal school in the Platts 
burg section for the preparation of city, village 
and rural elementary school teachers. 

The school at Potsdam consists of four parts, 
neluding a modern main building and two an 
nexes, the Stowell Cook The 

rmer comprised about one third of the total 
available space of the school plant. The State 
rehitect’s office at the invitation of the Commis- 
recently this 
for further use. 


and annexes. 


sioner of Edueation inspected 
building and condemned it 
Temporary quarters are being used therefore for 
ibout one third of the 700 students registered 


at the school. 
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The Geneseo State Normal Schoo! is revarded 
as by far the poorest normal schoo! building in 
the State. 


ventilation, heating and fire hazard, the depart 


From the standpoint of 


ment recommends that the building be replaced 
at a very early date. The portion of the build 
ing used as a practice school is held to be the 


worst part of the structure. 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


NeGRO elementary and secondary education in 


publie and private schools has made 1 


nore prog 
ress in the past nine years than in any like pe 

riod of our history. 

Education Bulletin, 
No. 19, 2,218,312 negro pupils were reported in 
publie schools in 18 1926 


Of this number 1,055,674 were boys and 1,162, 


According to Bureau of 


fate ' 
states in 


southern 
638 were girls. The average daily attendance 
was 1,563,975. 

To instruct teachers 


ehildren 47,594 


were employed, 38,942 women and 8,652 men 


these 


While the large majority of colored schools re 
porting were public, there were 168 private 


with 3,722 


schools teachers and 61,509 pupils 

The libraries of the private secondary and 
higher schools for negroes in 1925-26 contained 
630,892 bound volumes; the grounds and build 
ings were valued at $41,044,777 as against $17, 
323,108 in 1916. 

In the 425 publie high schools for 
pupils only, there were 2,566 teachers, and 98,- 


colored 


705 eolored pupils were enrolled in these and in 
The 


teacher-training institutions for negro students 


other schools attended by colored pupils 


numbered 29, located in 17 southern states and 
Pennsylvania. 
] 


The increasing growth of schools has made a 


corresponding demand for more and better 


trained teachers. 
creases in salaries, which, however, do not vet 


This demand has caused in- 


equal the average of $1,277 paid both colored 


and white teachers throughout the United 


States. 


ACCREDITED SCHOOLS OF THE MID- 
DLE STATES AND MARYLAND 
THE 
Schools of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Middle States and Mary 


next list of Accredited Secondary 
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land will be published January 1, 1930. 


Schools which have not been accredited and 


which desire to be considered for inclusion on 


this list must apply to the Commission on Sec- 


ondary Schools before September 15, 1929. 


Application blanks have been sent to all schools 


in the territory whose names do not appear on 
the present . The territory includes New 
York, New 
Maryland, the District of 
Zone. Schools having the fol- 
lowing types of grade organization are consid- 
12, 9-12, 10-12. 

The standards for secondary schools adopted 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


Columbia and the 
Panama Canal 


ered: Grades 7 
by the association furnish the principal basis 
but all 
consideration. A 


} 


for consideration of schools, available 


facts taken into school 
that has applied but that has not been approved 
is advised of its shortcomings, and the informa- 
tion it submits is retained on file in the office of 
the commission until new evidence is presented 
which warrants the approval of the school for 
inclusion on the list. The commission holds as 


confidential all information regarding each 
school and gives no publicity to any unfavor- 
able action or to any contact that it may have 
the school. 


the fundamental requisite for accrediting. 


with The efficiency of a school is 
As a means of establishing local contacts and 


facilitating the work of accrediting, the com- 


mission has established a system of state com- 


Each 


state committee consists of a publie secondary 


mittees to act in an advisory capacity. 


school principal, a private secondary school 
headmaster, a representative of the State De- 
partment of Education in charge of secondary 
schools, a registrar or director of admissions in 
a higher institution, a professor of secondary 
education in a higher institution, the resident 
member or members of the commission and the 
chairman of the commission. These state com- 
mittees meet early in October of each year to 
examine the information submitted by schools 
in their respective states applying for inclusion 
on the list, and recommendations to the com- 
mission are The 


November and takes final action on the appli- 


made. commission meets in 


eation of each school. 
Heretofore, the cost of accrediting was de- 

frayed by a subvention of the Carnegie Foun- 

dation, but the work of the Commission on See- 
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ondary Schools will now be conauct 


supporting basis. All sehools whiel 
standards for secondary schools and 
on the list of accredited secondary se} 
be required to pay a fee of $15.00. Ii 
mission finds that the report of a visito: 
essary before taking action, the schor 
required to pay the visitor’s fee of $2 
his traveling expenses. 

Inclusion on the list of Accredited Se. 


Schools of the association and members 


the association are entirely independ 
member school is entitled to have its fa 
tend the annual meeting, to participat 
sessions and to receive copies of the P» 
ings and other publications. Such mer 
may be secured by application to the s 
Dr. George William McClelland, Universit 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvar 
quiries concerning accrediting should 
dressed to E. D. Grizzell, chairman ot 
schools, Benne 


Philade 


mission on secondary 


University of Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvania. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OREGON 

Wir a faculty drawn from all parts 
country, and with a “floating universit 
to Alaska as a feature of the post-session, 
indications are that a new record in en: 
in the University of Oregon summer s 
both in Eugene and in Portland will be set 

The sessions open June 24 and close Au 
2. Post-session at Eugene lasts from Aug 
to August 30. The cruise, which will 
modate 165 students, sails from August 7 
with two weeks’ study following on the « 
of the university. 

The faculty for the sessions will consist 
more than one hundred members, with thirt 
these being recruited from outside Or! 
Among the visiting faculty men will b 
Joseph Schafer, state superintendent 
Wisconsin State Historical 
Chapman Sharp, professor of 
University of Wisconsin; Arthur E. Nils 
professor of economics at Yale Univer 
Ulysses Grant Weatherly, professor of so 


Society ; 


history 


ogy at the University of Indiana, and Dr. G: 
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prolessor of education at he 
California, 

men from the university 
Portland or 


protessor Ol anat 


faculty 
ffer courses either in 
lude Olof Larsell, 
H. Gentle, 


Lomax, protessor ol 


professor ol educa 
business 
Nowland B. Zane, professor ot 

vid E. Faville, dean of the school of 
; administration; O. F. Stafford, head ot 
ment of chemistry; Mrs. Otillie Sey 
charge of drama; H. D. Sheldon, dean 
school of education; Erie W. Allen, dean 
school of journalism; John J. Lands 
an of the school of music, and Edmund 


head of the department ot psychol- 


mmer school of athletic coaching is to 
nded to Portland this year. Coaching of 
basket-ball, football and women’s sports 
offered. William Hayward, track coach; 
J. Reinhart, baseball and basket-ball 


John J. 


Krohn, supervisor of physical education 


McEwan, football coach, and 


Portland schools, will compose the faculty. 

The faculty for the summer cruise to Alaska, 
will be taken on the S. S. Queen, of the 

ral line, ineludes Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, 
fessor of English at Princeton; Dr. Warren 
professor of geology at Oregon; 

t. Sweetser, professor of botany, and 


‘fessor Nowland B. Zane, professor of art. 


HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


inTy thousand students, large numbers of 


THE 


are holders of college and professional 
degrees, have been enrolled in the home 
lepartment of Columbia University since 
lepartment was organized under the au 
ity of the trustees in 1919. 
Practically all the states of the Union and 
y foreign countries are represented, which 
iracterized encouragement of learning 
izh home study as a service to the state. 
rhe present home study registration is 15,- 
including more than 6,000 The 
th Atlantie States furnish the largest group, 
York leading, with Pennsylvania second, 
inecticut third and Massachusetts fourth. 
Nearly 2,000 residents of New York State, and 


women. 


a somewhat smaller number 
City, study at home under the guida 
lumbia instructors. 

Among the South Atlantic 
North Carolina, Maryland and 
Columbia have the largest 
Central States, 
In the North Central States, 
most numerous in Michigan, Ohio, 
California leads the West- 


i 1 Orero 


group 
Texas, Louis il 


lead. 


diana and Missouri. 
ern States, with Washington second : 
third. 

Of the foreign countries, Canada is first, with 
Cuba second. Australia, Brazil, Ceylon, China, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Ger 
many, Great Britain, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Japan, Jamaica, Madagascar, Mexico, Norway 
Peru also have 


and quotas. 


English is the most popular field of study, 


with mathematics second, history third, banking 
fourth, psychology fifth, French sixth, Latin 
Courses in 


Gre ek, 


Spanish, physical geography, scouting, Biblical 


seventh and art eighth. chemistry 


and chemical engineering, German, 


biology, botany, actuarial mathe 


statistics, 
} f 


large numbers of stu 


literature, 
maties, law, economies, drafting and 
government also attract 


dents. 
THE HARVARD CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 

THE formal opening of the new Mallinckrodt 
and Converse Memorial Laboratories of Chem 
istry at Harvard University, erected at a cost 
ft $2,000,000, held at 4 o’clock on the 
afternoon of April 8 with a reception for the 
President A. Pro- 
fessor Arthur B. Lamb, director of the labera- 


was 


donors. Lawrence Lowell, 


tories; Professor Gregory P. Baxter, chairman 
of the division of chemistry, and Dean Wallace 
B. Donham, of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, executive chairman 
of the committee appointed by the corporation 
the more 


ldine 


than sixty donors who made the new building 


to raise funds, were the speakers. Of 


and their equipment possible, some twenty were 
present. In addition, members of the overseers 
committee to visit the department of chemistry, 
members of the department and a few invited 
guests attended. 


In the evening a dinner was given at the Al- 


gonquin Club for the donors and the visiting 
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committee. Mr. Edward Mallinekrodt, son of 


the donor of the new Mallinckrodt laboratory, 
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Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbot: 


the architects. 


served as toastmaster, and Professor Lawrence DR. HERBERT PUTNAM AND THI 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Dr. Hersert PutNAmM has complet 

head of the Lib: 


Congress and his associates in the libr 


J. Henderson, of the Harvard department of 
che Dr. C. M. A. 
research tor the du Pont Company, spoke. 

The 


ol the 


mistry, and Stine, director of 


deeades of services as 
formed the nucleus 
building fund, was made in 1923 by Ed- 
Mallinckrodt, Sr., president ot the Mal- 


linckrodt Chemieal Company, ot St 


original gift, which 
presented him with a volume of essays 
ward orating the event. Sixty-one contrib 


Louis, who represented in this volume, which bears t 
“Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam by 

Friends on his Thirtieth A 
April 5, 


The volume is published by the Yale U: 


“toward the construe- 
ot a Mr. 
Mallinckrodt died during 1928, before the com- 
His Edward 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., Harvard, ’00, represented the 
Mallinckrodt at the The 


Converse Memorial Laboratory, to be devoted 


gave the sum of $500,000 


tion new chemical laboratory.” leagues and 


sary as Librarian of Congress, 
son, 


pletion of the building. 


Press, under the editorship of Dr. Willia 


family reception. ner Bishop, librarian of the University 
gan, and Dr. Andrew Keogh, librarian ot 
University. 

Dr. 


Simeon Fess, chairman of the joint cor 


largely to research, is the gift of the family of 
the late Edmund C. Converse, president of the sishop made the presentation 
Trust New York C 


Edmund C. Converse, one of the donors 


Bankers Company of ity. 


Mrs. 


of this memorial to her husband, represented 


on the library, author of the first essay, t 


the library as a whole. Senator Burt 


the Converse family. Ohio, and Senator Gillett, of Massachusett 


The Mallinckrodt 
practically all the 
chemistry and enable the department to aban- 


low each with an essay on Mr. Putnam. (!} 
F. D. Belden, librarian of the Boston P 
Library, contributes an essay on “The L 
Service of Herbert Putnam in Boston.” 


Laboratory will house 


undergraduate courses in 
don Boylston Hall, which for years has been 
Quantitative contributors include Jean Jules Jusserai 
merly ambassador of to the | 
States; Sir Frederick K. Kenyon, director of | 
British Museum; Dr. Hugo A. Kruess, ge! 
director of the State Library; 


Pierre Roland-Mareel, administrator gen 


inadequate for modern needs. 


analysis will be earried on in the Horsford France 
Laboratory. Physical chemistry, electrochem- 
istry and photochemistry are placed on the first 
floor. Industrial chemistry is provided for in 
the Bradley Laboratory, given by Robert S. 


Bradley, ’76, president of the American Agri- 


Prussian 
the National Library of France; T. P. 
Nations, 
Monsignor Eugene Tisserant, of the Libran 
the Vatican. 

The volume contains five portraits of Dr 


cultural Chemical Company, in memory of his sma, librarian of the League of 
son, Robert Stow Bradley, Jr., ’07. 
Laboratories of all sorts, three lecture halls, 
one of them equipped with facilities for motion 
nam. One is from the album of the class 
1883 at Harvard College, and three are dat 
respectively 1898, 1900 and 1912. The front 


piece is a reproduction of a photograph by M 


pictures, a library located in the Converse Lab- 
oratory and the most up-to-date equipment are 
provided. In addition, the sum of $1,000,000, 
raised by a committee of which Bishop William 
Lawrence was chairman and Dean W. B. Don- Laura Gilpin of a portrait bust of Dr. Putna 
ham was executive chairman, will provide for executed in 1923 by his daughter, Miss Brend 


the endowment of the laboratories. The firm of Putnam. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


April 16, under the auspices of the Jewis! 
Fund and the Zionist Organizati 
The principal address will be 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Pro- D 
fessor Albert Einstein will be celebrated at the _ tional 


America. 


Metropolitan Opera House on the evening of 
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Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary 
terior and president on leave of Stan- 
iversity. 

\W. Brever, graduate of the University 
ngton, has been appointed commis- 
education for the Territory of Alaska 

eeds Lester D. Henderson, who has held 


since its creation ten years ago. 


ormal inauguration of Dr. Mervin G. 
as pre sident of Dickinson College will be 
April 26. 
the fourth consecutive election in Bald- 
Kansas, the citizens have elected a member 
faculty of Baker University to office. At 
election held on April 1, Professor E. 
coe was reelected mayor by a nearly 


vote. 


King of Italy has conferred the decora- 
Officer of the Crown of Italy upon Dr. 
mond Pearl, director of the Institute for 
logical Research of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


Roumanian legation has conferred the 
tion of the Order of the Commander ot 
Crown of Roumania on Dr. Arthur I. An- 
vs, professor of history at the University ot 
mont, in reeognition of his writings as a 
storian on Roumanian subjects. Dr. Andrews 
engaged in research work at Harvard Uni- 


+\ 


Tue King of Denmark has conferred the 
Danish Gold Medal of Merit upon Miss Bjérk- 
sten, the Finnish authority on gymnastics for 
vomen. Miss Bjérksten has for a number ot 


vears held a 


teachers of gymnastics, alternately in the dif- 


eourse for Scandinavian women 
ferent Seandinavian countries; last year it was 
Finland, this year it will be at Sigtema in 


Sweden. 


\ BANQUET in honor of Sefor Moises Saenz, 
ot the Mexican Ministry of Education, is being 
prepared by the committee on cultural relations 
be held at the 


Many educators 


} 


vith Latin-America. It will 
Boston City Club on April 15. 

| leaders in public life are expected to hear 
Senor Saenz and his companion speaker, Ernest 


Willis J. Abbot will preside. 


Gruening. 


Tue full Board of Curators of the Univer- 


y of Missouri on April 7 upheld the dismissal 
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of Dr. Harmon O. DeGraff, assistant professor 
of sociology, for his part in the circulation of a 
sex questionnaire among students. It granted 
reinstatement to Dr. Max F. Meyer, professor 
of psychology, who, however, was ordered sus 
at the 
Me yer 


his long ser 


pended for one vear. A statement issued 


conclusion of the hearing said that Dr 
was to be reinstated because “of 
vice to the university and our conviction that the 
offense for which he was suspended will not be 
The full held 
that “the promiscuous 


of the questionnaire “by 


repeated.” board with its ex- 


ecutive board circula 


tion” every tenet of 
sound sense and common deceney should hav 
been suppressed,” and that the investigation 


“by its very nature tends to create the condi 
tion which it is alleged to correct.” 
Dr. Leicester H. Houuanp, of Philadelphia, 


the 
prints of the Library of Congress, a position 


has been appointed chief of division of 
that will carry with it the incumbency of the 
chair of fine arts established under a grant for 
Dr. 
Holland was in 1925 and 1926 engaged in teach- 


the purpose by the Carnegie Corporation. 
ing at Vassar College. Since then he has been 
bringing his work on the Erechtheum to a con- 
clusion and will assume his post at the Library 
of Congress in September. 


Wituarp P. Lewis, a graduate of Wesleyan 
University and of the New York State Library 
School, after ten years as librarian of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, has resigned to be 
come librarian of the new Olin Memorial Library 
at Wesleyan University, commencing on July 1. 
Dr. William J. 


librarian of Wesleyan University, becomes li- 


James, for thirty-eight years 


brarian emeritus. 


ApriANn O. Morse, dean of men at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, who has been in Wash 
ington, D. C., on leave, serving as secretary to 
William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture in 
the Coolidge cabinet, has taken up his work as 
executive secretary at the Pennsylvania State 
Coilege. Norman Alexander, associate profes 
the New 


Hampshire, will become dean of men in Septem 


sor of economics in University of 


ber, succeeding Dean Morse. 


Dr. Water M. W. 
the office of the 


and was formerly president of the University ot 


SpLawnN, who is now 


referee in war claims arbiter 
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Texas, has been appointed dean of the rraduate 
school and the school of the political sciences ot 
the American University, Washington. He will 
take up his work next September. In making 
the announcement, Chancellor Clark stated that 
Dr. Splawn will also become professor of eco- 
nomics. He will fill a newly created position 
which combines two formerly held by Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, dean of the graduate school, 
who resigned to return to New York City, and 
by the late Dr. Albert H. Putney, director of 


the school of the political sciences. 


Dr. G. E. Conpra, head of the conservation 
and survey division of the University of Ne- 


braska, has been appointed dean. 


Miss Miriam F. Carpenter, for the last nine 
years registrar, adviser of women and secretary 
ot the committee on admissions with charge of 
the appointment office in the graduate school of 
education at Harvard University, will succeed 
Miss Emma M. Denkinger as dean of Wheaton 


College. 


ProressoR ErRNest C. MARRINER, chairman 
of the executive committee and librarian at 
Colby College, has been elected to fill the newly 


created office of dean of men. 


RaLpH Buncue, instructor in political sci- 
ence at Howard University, has been granted 
leave of absence to accept an Ozias Goodwin 
memorial fellowship at Harvard University for 
graduate work in government. As a student at 
the University of California, Mr. Bunche won 
highest honors, graduating valedictorian in a 
class of six hundred and sixty-five. 

Dr. A. G. Back, associate professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University of Minne- 
sota, will become head of the department of 
agricultural economics at the lowa State Col- 


lege at Ames. 


A Bevorr CoLLeGce graduate will return to his 
alma mater next year to be head of the depart- 
ment of art. He is Phillip Barrows Whitehead, 
Ph.D., now teaching at the University of Ver- 
mont. Simultaneously with this announcement 
it was reported that specifications for the col- 
lege’s new $125,000 art hall have been com- 
pleted and that the contract will be let on April 
18th. 


Wittiam R. Moopy, son of Dwight L 
the evangelist, has resigned as presid 
Northfield Seminary for girls and th 
Hermon School for boys, after tw: 


‘ars’ service. 


Erik Barnouw, of New York 
Gerard P. Van Arkle, of Haddonfie] 
Princeton University seniors, have 
Zilph Hayes Palmer scholarship for 
travel and study abroad. Awards 
each are given each year to two met 
the senior class who, in the opinion of 
mittee, will best fulfill the purpose 
scholarship, “to afford their recipients 
portunity to broaden themselves by tra 


study and by life among foreign peoples.” 


Orricers of the Ontario Educational A 
tion were elected at the recent Toronto 
as follows: Honorary president, F. C. A 
President, J. T. Jenkins; Vice president 


McKenzie; Secretary-treasurer, R. B. Yow 


JoHN A. CralG, principal of the senior 
school at Muskegon, Michigan, has beer 
pointed successor to Superintendent M 
Long, who has served for eight years 
declined reelection. 

Ir is reported that the Baltimore 
Board has retained Dr. George D. Stra 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 


viser in the expenditure of the new schoo! 


Dr. C. B. Cornewty, of the Colorado St 
Teachers College at Greeley, recently ré 
an invitation from Mr. Donald W. McKay, 
perintendent of schools at Raton, New Me 
to make a survey of the school buildings 
in order to assist them in preparing mate: 
present to the publie in behalf of a buil 
campaign. Dr. Cornell visited all the s 
buildings and is preparing a report to pres 
to the board of education. 


Proressor McQvuiLKEN DeGranee, of D 
mouth College, sailed for France on Mar 
to be a member of the jury which passed o: 
thesis of M. Charles Mollon, a candidate for 
D.és’L. degree, at the Université de Claré 
on April 13. Professor DeGrange is retur 
to America at once, sailing on April 16. 
is believed to be the first time that a member 
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rican faculty has been invited to cross 
1s to serve as a member of such a jury at 
h university. Professor DeGrange is 
the few Americans who possess the Doe- 
Etat degree from a French university. 
rree was granted to him at Claremont in 


E. Martin, dean of the social sciences 

and head of the political science depart- 

the University of Washington, is en 

for Honolulu, where he will teach at the 
rsity of Hawaii. His place has been taken 
Professor William George, a former member 
political science department, who has 

at the University of Hawaii for the past 


Frep Morrow F.urne, professor of Euro 
: history in the University of Nebraska, has 
cranted leave of absence for the coming 
lemie year to continue his historical work in 
rope. Dr. Fling has served on the faculty 
the university for more than thirty-seven 


VERNON L. 
lish at the University of Washington, sailed 


PARRINGTON, professor of 


* Europe on April 6 to spend the summer in 
research work in the British Museum and other 
iropean libraries. Professor Parrington, it 
will be remembered, last year received a Pulit- 
aa ’ . » « 
er prize for his book on “Main Currents in 


American Thought.” 


Dr. Cyrus ApLer, president of the Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, and of the Jewish Theo- 

wical Seminary, New York, arrived in Jeru- 
salem on April 3. Dr. Adler and his family 
spent the Passover week in Jerusalem with Mr. 

Mrs. Felix M. Warburg. 

Dr. ALBERT PinKeEvitTcH, president of the 
Second State University of Moscow, is visiting 
the United States. 

Proressor T. Y. WANG, of the Northeastern 
University, Mukden, and his associate, N. C. 
Piliangveh, are making a tour of investigation 


to study European school systems, industrial 
Berlin, 


plants and public park developments. 
Cologne and Leipzig are included in the itin- 
erary. According to Professor Wang, Man- 
huria expects in the near future to improve its 
schools and universities along European lines. 
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At the recent meeting at Toronto of the On 
Educational 


the province, the Honorable G. Howard Fer- 


tario Association, the premier of 
guson, delivered an address on “The Necessity 
of Some Improvement in the Rural Edueational 
System of Ontario.” 


Dr. ADOLF DeissMANN, of the University o 


Berlin, will deliver the Haskell lectures in the 


graduate school of theology of Oberlin College 
from April 10 to 19. 


Dr. ANDRE Monrize, professor of French liter- 


ature at Harvard University, is offering a 
course of five lectures at the University of Cin- 


einnati. 


Proressor Hartow SHAPLEY, director of the 
College Observatory, 
pointed, for this year, Henry Todd lecturer at 
the Massachusetts Normal Schools and 
the Massachusetts School of Art. His subject 
will be “The Galaxy of Galaxies.” This lec- 


tureship, named in honor of the donor of the 


Harvard has been ap- 


State 


fund which maintains it, was established in 1926 
by the Massachusetts Department of Education, 
and the lecture is given every year at each of 
the ten normal schools maintained by the State 
of Massachusetts. The lecturers preceding Dr. 
Shapley 1926, Dr. Edward H. 


Griggs, on “The Influence of the Parent and the 


have been: 
Teacher in Character Training and Develop- 
ment”; 1927, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, on “Cre- 
1928, Dr. Charles H. 


ative Reading,” and in 


Judd, on “Social Inheritance.” 


Dr. LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS, principal 
and professor of philosophy at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, who is on a tour of this country 
under the auspices of the American Association 
for Adult Education and of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, New York, was recently the guest of 
a group of Boston educators at luncheon at the 
Union Club. Dr. Jacks addressed the gathering 
on “Education was fol- 
lowed by a discussion. Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
of the Harvard Theological School, presided. 
Guests at the luncheon included Dean Henry 
W. Holmes, of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard University. President William 
Allan Neilson, of Smith College, presided at a 
dinner at which Dr. Jacks spoke on “The Ani- 
mating Idea of Adult Education.” 


for Leisure,” which 
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THE first group of lectures in schools of jour- 
nalism by the Don Mellett Memorial Foundation 
will be given at the University of Missouri dur- 
ing journalism week, May 8, by Marlen E. Pew, 
editor of Editor and Publisher, New York. A 
group of American newspaper men have con 
tributed several thousand dollars for this me- 
morial in honor of Mellett, former editor and 
publisher of the Canton Daily News, Ohio, who 
was murdered in July, 1926. His murder fol- 
lowed a campaign against vice elements con- 
ducted by Mellett through the Daily News. 


A BRONZE memorial which will perpetuate 
the memory of Dr. Dudley Allen Sargent, pro 
fessor of physical education at Harvard Uni 
versity, founder of the Sargent School in Cam 
bridge, has been received at the school as a gift 
from the alumnae association. The memorial 
was designed by Dr. R. Tait MeKenzie, head of 
the department of physical education at the 
University of Pennsylvania. It bears the in- 
scription: “Dudley Allen Sargent—to keep in 
memory his life work.” Figures of three girls 
and a boy at play complete the design. The 
bronze will be erected on the flag pole of the 


Sargent Camp at Peterboro, New Hampshire. 


Dr. Lavra HORNER CARNELL, associate presi- 
dent of Temple University, died on March 23, 
in her sixty-second year. Dr. Carnell joined the 
faculty of Temple University in 1895, later be- 
coming professor of the history of art. She be- 
came dean in 1905 and following the death 
of Dr. Conwell in 1925, when Dr. Beury was 
elected president of the university, she became 
associate president. Dr. Carnell had been a 
member of the Philadelphia Board of Public 
Edueation since October, 1923, and was active in 
civie affairs. 

THe American Association of College News 
Bureaus will hold its annual meeting at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, from April 11 to 13. 


A THREE weeks’ institute in the principles 
and practices of progressive education will be 
conducted by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation at Pennsylvania State College from 
July 1 to 19. It is open to teachers, principals, 
superintendents and others interested in the 
newer attitude toward childhood and in better 
schools. The courses carry college credit. 


Topics for the sessions are: “The Prin 
Progressive Education,” “The Progr 


” 


School in Practice,” “Development throug 
pression.” The instructors and lecturer 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore | 
Mr. Morton Snyder, Rye, New York, ( 
Day School; Mr. Stanwood Cobb, Chey 
Country Day School, Washington, D. ( 
Rachel Erwin, Winbrook School, Whit 
New York; Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Ty 
College, New York; Dr. Robert D. Leig} 
nington, Vt., College for Women, 
Hughes Mearns, New York Universit 
Progressive Education Association has 
quarters at 10 Jackson Place, Was! 
D.C. 


ScHOOL AND Society has received fro 
cipal J. A. Berger, of the Gresham S\ 
Economics, London, an announcement 
summer school to be held from July 22 t 
gust 23, with courses prepared exclusivel 
citizens of the United States and of C 
Students must be in attendance at an 
college or university. The subjects will 
English banking system; public finances of 
United Kingdom; European markets; 
stock companies and corporations; foreign 
change. Two scholarships are offered for 
didates writing theses rated highest. App! 
eations for admission should be address« 
the principal of the Gresham School, 66-67 St 


Paul’s Churchyard, London, E. C. 4, Eng! 


THE governing board of the Pan-Amer 
Union has approved the draft of the prog 
of the Pan-American Congress of Reet 
Deans and Edueators, as well as the bas 
organization of the Inter-American Institut: 
Intellectual Cooperation which will be 
mitted for the consideration of the cong 
The congress will meet at Havana, Cuba, 
February, 1930, at the time of the celebrati 
of the bi-centenary of the founding of 
University of Havana. At the same ti 
governing board approved the program 0! 
Inter-American Bibliographie Conference w! 
} 


was provided for by resolution of t 


International Conference of American 5t 
The date and place of the meeting of this cor 
ference will be determined by the gover 
board at a later date. 
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rests amounting to about $700,000 to 
yn University, the University of Penn- 
-ania, the Presbyterian Hospital and Bryn 


tA 


\awr Presbyterian Church are made in the 
of Harold A. Freeman, a business man ot 
delphia. 

er of $300,000 has been made to the Hill 

Mrs. 

nder Hamilton Rice for a general science 


in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, by 


jing as a memorial to her son, Harry Elkins 


ner. In addition to the usual scientific 
ties the building will provide small private 


-atories for the use of gifted students. 


vs for a fine arts center at Washington 
sity, St. Louis, include a new building for 
hool of architecture and a museum of art, 


ture and archeology. 


ganize and develop its work of training 

n and women in all branches of social 

the school of sociology and social service 
Fordham University will begin an intensive 
paign for an endowment fund with a concert 
he Metropolitan Opera House on April 15. 
campaign will continue for the week of 
ril 15 only. The objective is an endowment 
$500,000, with the immediate objective of 


POF 


$125,000. The sum of $25,000 already is in the 
endowment fund, and an anonymous friend of 
the school has promised to donate $50,000 if the 
school has raised $150,000 by June 15. Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes has contributed $10,000 and 


has promised an additional $5,000. 
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In order to bring about better relations and 
closer trade contacts between Great Britain and 
the dominions there has been established a pro- 
fessorship of empire at the London School of 
Economies. It will be known as the chair of 
Imperial Economie Relations, and the Empire 
Marketing Board, whose work is now said to 
be receiving wide attention, has made a grant 
in support of the chair of £2,000 a year for 


five years. 


Tue bill to readjust the territorial distribu 
tion of scholarships bequeathed by the late Cecil 
Rhodes for the benefit of American and British 
dominion students at Oxford has passed th 
committee stage of the House of Lords and is 
now unopposed. Unanimity regarding the bill 
has been reached by the trustees accepting the 
contention put forward on behalf of Jamaica 
and Bermuda that the three scholarships ac 
eorded these islands should be guaranteed 
against reduction as already provided for those 
which concern the United States, Canada, New- 
New Zealand, 


foundland, Australia, South 


Africa and Rhodesia. 


THe German minister of education, Dr. 
Becker, has agreed to the request of a number 
of directors of Berlin-Charlottenberg higher 
schools to place English foremost in foreign lan- 
Hitherto French has taken 


precedence of modern languages in the cur- 


ruage instruction. 


rieulum. 


DISCUSSION 


PERSONALITY VS. METHODS 
In my study of education the fact which has 
pressed itself most firmly in my mind is the 
lack of a technique for developing the per- 
sonality of the prospective teacher before she 
ters the classroom. We have courses in class- 
room procedure, psychology of learning, ete., 
but nowhere have I heard of a course in “per- 
sonality development.” If we analyze this 
problem we find that after many years of ex- 
perience in the classroom the teacher has man- 
aged to develop proper traits or else had a 
natural-born personality which made her a suc- 


We might point out the latter type as the 


CPSs, 


teacher of whom people in reterring to her say, 


“She is a born teacher.” But—what of the 
other kind? Shall we place teachers in the class- 
room trained to the minute in teaching methods 
and armed with psychological facts if they have 
not the personality to make them successful and 
them skilled in 


methods but lacking in human traits to one who 


to change from a_ teacher 
ean make learning interesting to the students? 
We strive in our modern methods to interest the 
pupils, to eliminate the old formal plan of learn- 
ing and, so far, all efforts have been directed in 
developing methods. I believe that we should 


go farther back if we are to gain the interest 
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of the pupils and that in doing so we must’ wisdom, but those whose own infor 
develop the personality of the prospective for their subject-matter communiecaté 
teachers in the training school at the same time student a warm sense of its own sig 
that classroom procedure is studied. For the aforementioned reasons I be! 
An article by Dr. Caswell Ellis, of Cleveland we stress formal and informal methods s 
College, seems to bear me out in this idea when that personality development is ignor: 
he made known the results of an experiment’ that reason the inexperienced teacher 
which he had made. At his direction a profes- depend too much on problematical 
sor experimented with a dozen different systems Since we all recognize the importance 
of education, teaching one subject, one year, sonality and since no specified training 
in six different ways. In one class he used the sonal development has been given to us, 
lecture method, in another the quiz, in the third see what can be done to fill the gap. 
the individual research, and so on. At the end Begin by analyzing your personality 
of the year a check up was made and the con- what you have and what you lack. It 
clusion was that all classes had fared alike. and then only that you should concer 
The system made no difference. “The important self with a method suitable to the subject 


factor in a classroom is the personality of the to your personality. The logical questior 


teacher. If she can fire her class with en- now arises is, “How can I examine 
thusiasm for a subject, if she can make study personality?’ This might be partially s 


a lively activity, she will be successful in turn- watching other successful teachers. F1 


1 


ing out a finished product.” experience I would suggest that vou ask \ 
We find no two teachers using the same the following questions. 
methods with the same results. Often a method 


. ; ; . : (1) Have I a good sense of humor? 
successful with one is unsuecessful with an- , -o™ pce 26 


2) Am I sincere in the attitude I have 


other. Here we find a teacher who can accom- 
. . : my school work or do I put on a 
plish unheard-of things with a class and yet 296 

: iets : n: front’’! 
another teacher in the same building with the 3) Am I ‘hard-boiled’? in my attitude 
same class can do very little. Granted, even, the pupils? 
that two teachers have had the same preparation 4) Do I magnify the importance of sul 
and experience, we find the same results to be matter to the exclusion of minor 
true. Can we blame methods? fluential small things. 
5) Am I always seeking to improve myst 


To my mind the answer lies in the personal- 
6) Do I like my work? 


ity of the teacher. Has she looked to herself 
to solve her problem, since she has received no : 
training in personality development, or does These are a few questions which a t 
she vainly try one method after another, seeking 
to develop interest and to stimulate her pupils to 
active thinking? The keynote of a successful 
teacher lies in her personality. Shelley could 
kindle the spirit of revolution in thousands who 
would have been bored with the same fiery doc- 
trines in the abstract and cold pages of Godwin, 
from whom he derived his ideas of “political 
justice.” A genuinely enthusiastic personality 
kindles its own fire in the hearts of others and OUR EYE-MINDED GIRLS 
no mere formal WE have gotten used to the expression 
minded,” describing those people whose mu 


might well ask herself in the attempt to dev: 
the proper personality traits for teaching s 
cess. 

Let us look to the near future when courses 
personality development will be instituted i: 
training school unencumbered with psycho! 
eal facts and classroom methods. 

James A. B 


makes them appreciate as “I 
analysis could the vital and moving aspect of 
things. Good teaching has been defined as com- 
munication by contagion, and the teachers whom academie work in education. 
students usually testify to have influenced them pupils are mentally of low grade, but some 


17 


most are not those who doled out flat prescribed as intelligent, in anything else but the acad 


are not adapted to the abstractions of ordu 
Some of 
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s the natural scholars. In the human 
s they are often as good and as valuable 
,ly, as members of a family and as 
In some matters, as in the use and 
tion of tools and machinery, they are 
arly adept “Hand- 


is sometimes used as a euphemism 


and quick-witted. 


but that is a slander on the true 
minded” boy. 
as well as differences of degree in intelli 


There are differences of 


The true “hand-minded” are typically 
who know all about automobiles, aero 
nd all sorts of other instruments and 


is another group of students, not 


in the narrow sense and not “hand 
These are people who 
minded.” They 


tically forget algebra and Latin, but they 


n either sense. 


ill 


They are mostly girls, 


yw things look, and can learn whether 
They are 


tural designers, interior decorators, illus 


ioks well or that looks ugly. 


trators, window-dressers, dress-designers, 
world. They are not born scholars, not because 
they are not intelligent, for they are, but because 
their intelligence is of another kind; they are 
eye-minded. 

Just as we have machine shops and trade 
schools in our public-school systems for the 
hand-minded boys, we have an art department 


led | 


especially for the eye-minded (an art 


for ap- 
preciation and for so much of eye-mindedness 
We ought to « xpand 


the 


as belongs to each of us). 


and develop it into a school of design on 
same plane as our trade schools for the fuller 
of this 


Their most valuable faculties 


large group of pupils. 


development 


are not vet gen 


erally given scope for want of a larger and 
more varied program, and because the pupils 
waste too much time on things they never ean 
learn anyhow. 
ALBERT W. BARKER 
PusLic SCHOOLS, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARI 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A BOOK LIST WITH PERSONALITY 


As the erystallization of twenty years’ work 
n interesting boys and girls in good books, the 


clair junior high schools are just issuing 
and novel form their revised list ot 
ks for home reading. Mechanically the lists 

of the loose-leaf variety, clipped into hand- 
decorated covers, five by seven and one half 
, which is a convenient size to slip into a 


new 


boy’s pocket. 

With these covers and printed lists issued 
the school press every month, there are 
blank pages on which the student is to paste 
pictures illustrative of the books read, and 
there are printed forms on which the pupil is 
to record simply his own reactions to the same 
books. In this way each pupil will produce a 
book which is essentially his own and interesting 
enough to be kept long after he has left school. 

For many years the students have been re- 
quired to read from four to ten books each 
year from a list of books earefully chosen as 
representative of the books of rather more than 
passing value. The tendency of boys and girls 
if left unguided is to limit their reading to one 


tron 


kind of telling how 


Mary Jones goes to school, Mary Jones goes to 


book —possibly a series, 
camp, Mary Jones goes to college, Mary Jones 
goes to Canada, or, perhaps, Tom Smith wins 
the baseball game, Tom Smith wins the football 
game, Tom Smith goes to camp. They leave 
untouched the great wealth of equally interest 
ing books of adventure and travel and sport 
written by masters. Some publishers have 
recently put out fascinating illustrated cata- 
logues that stimulate the interest of the favored 
few into whose hands they fall. But to make 
an ordinary book list put out by a 


vital factor in a boy’s interest is a problem 


school a 


solved more or less in the ratio of the teacher's 
love for books. 

The Montelair junior high schools are issuing 
a new and different type of book list in the 
belief that a list can be so published that it will 
mechanically have power to interest a boy at 
other times than when discussing it perfunctor 
ily in elass, and in the belief that a book list 
ean and ought to reflect the personality of the 
owner. The list is being issued in sections, and 
parts of it will be contributed by the owner 
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himself. When, therefore, Sam Blake’s list is We feel that we have a greater am 
completed three years hence, it will be quite dom in choosing books to read because t} 


different from Frank White’s list. are not listed by certain grades. 
Usually when a book is made the cover is put It is so much better, when you find a 

i -) we j Wi 4 »g oO ts 

on last. Our list starts with a heavy, per- like, to read it without fear of i 
: : : _ another grade. 
forated cover which is a scrumptious affair— n She ' id 
; ; : 1e loose-leaf idea is a great improver 
for to what child is a thing made by himself ne ‘ 6 ‘I 
; : : 7 These lists contain books by modern 
not scrumptious! “Books and My Adventures on 
0 ee it These books are read more. 

among Them” is the title now being used on . Sarr 
Loose leafs are more useful for we e¢ 


these covers. The pupils of the five junior high pj ooxs. 


schools compete tor the honor of designing a I like the idea of not grouping the 


special cover to be used in their own building. grades. 
These designs are printed in outline in the print- It is with a feeling of real pleasure t 
shops, but the painting is done by the individual ' over our book lists to find a book to read 
owner. It then and thus becomes “my cover 
for my book list.” We have a vision that this list will be 
Topies under which books are listed appeal to treasury of one’s own reactions to lite: 
junior high-school boys and girls—‘Tales of book list with personality. 
Adventure,” “Mysteries and Surprises,” “Hu- The present book list is the oute 
mor,’ “Myths, Legends, and Romance in the’ eighteen years’ work with outside readi: 
Days of Old,” “History Told in Fiction,” “Real boys and girls. The first one was a typew 
People,” “Travel and Exploration” and “Inter- affair made in 1910. Since then it ha 
esting Occupations and Careers That Thrill.” published in book form four times, ea 
Lists on new subjects are added each month. after a very thorough revision followi: 
The most personal addition to the list is a page frank criticism of the boys and girls, th 
of remembrance added for each book read. On _ gestions of new members on the committe 
this page are recorded notes needed to help one suggestions of our own town librarians a1 
recall the book when he wants to recommend it certain nationally famous librarians, the re 
to a friend or to make a report on it to the book mendations of magazine discussions of 
club—more commonly known as the English books, and the help of a rare friend ot 
class. From this many interesting projects school, Mr. Dallet Fuguet, who had ti 
develop, such as the printing of each school’s spend looking up in New York the best edit 
favorite poems. The public library cooperates of folk-lore and historical material. The radi 
closely, sending the schools frequent communi- change in form is an attempt to meet a c! 
cations about its new books. condition in our schools. The committee 
From time to time we expect to drop off books debted to the “enthusiastie inspiration 
of temporary interest. Thus our list will always member of the board of education, Fred 
be up-to-date in so far as our own printing Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ Weel 
department can function rapidly, for after the founder of the John Newbery prize given ea 
initial distribution of parts the printing will be year for the best children’s book published 1 
done in our own shops. vear, and to the far-sighted educational po 
Children have not only generally expressed of Superintendent Picke!l.” 
their appreciation for new book lists to their In each junior high school there is a lib 
teacher but have in a number of cases, either who helps the pupil select the book suited t 
individually or by groups, written notes of age and interests, and helps him over what ' 
appreciation to the committee of extra-curricu- often is a bugbear, the first few deseripti 
lar reading. These notes contain interesting pages of a book. This condition seemed to 
comments, of which the following are typical: for no book list or else one of an entirely 
We are greatly indebted to you for the exceed- ‘YP®, which we hope we have now supplied 


ingly neat and convenient way in which the book The preparation of a list like this 


lists are arranged. many days of labor spent in looking up 
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reading reviews and comments on books 
n the list, in finding out what books 
; recommend, what librarians think of 
ks recommended, into what grades teach- 
ik a book should go, how boys and girls 
to it, and in doubtful cases in reading 
k oneself, in looking up the exact name 
ithor, in deciding whether the book is 

or non-fiction, and in making an orderly, 
:betical list for the printer. This has taken 
to our Montelair Publie Library, to 

New York Publie Library, to the Boston 
Library, but also to the library section 
sessions of the National Edueation Asso- 
the more we have worked over this list 
re we believe that it is an excellent list 
Montelair. In facet we think the list is so 
that we advocate putting on pressure to 
boys and girls to read the listed books 
not to wander far afield until they have 
several of these. Pressure! ! Shades of 
Pressure ? 
We believe that a boy or girl loves what he 


odern education! Yes, pressure! 
nows. For fear that we may make one boy 
ite a book 
rrievous erime of letting ten boys think they 


te worth-while things? Let’s 


may we not commit the more 


Come now! 
e good literature a sporting chance! 
After all, isn’t putting on pressure a matter 
skill? Some time ago a very interesting 
‘le on “Nagging” appeared in the New York 
After telling many experi- 
it was right 


es Magazine. 
the writer concluded that 

id salutary and even beneficent to nag, pro- 
vided the nagger was skilful in inventing new 
and interesting ways to nag. We believe that 

s matter of getting boys and girls to read 
the right books is exactly the question of in- 
venting new and interesting ways to “bring the 
ever-changing supply of young readers into 

ntaet with really worth-while books.” 

Our book list is proving to be a new and 
nteresting method of attack, a method which 
does not seem to the boys and girls one of 
nagging but rather one that will add enjoyment 
to the pleasure of reading. 

ELLEN M. CuSHMAN 

HiLtsmE Junior HicH ScHoo., 

MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
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SEMINAR FOR PERSONNEL WORKERS 

KEEPING up to date with new developments 
in his own and related fields is a major problem 
of the typical vocational counselor and person- 
nel worker. The many details of the daily tasks 
and the tremendous demands upon his time and 
energy leave little opportunity for reading and 
study while literature and experimentation are 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 

In response to demand from workers in the 
field had 


training, who had something to offer others and 


who completed their professional 
who wanted to keep in touch with latest devel 
opments, the department of personnel adminis 
tration of the School of Education, New York 
University, is including in its training program 
for personnel service in education a rather 
unique course. 


Two 


meeting once a week on Monday evenings, open 


years ago a seminar was established, 
only to experienced counselors and personnel 
workers in education and industry. Each mem- 
ber of the group selects some phase of the 
personnel field in which he is particularly inter- 
ested and becomes responsible to the group for 
reviews and reports on all the new material 


During 


appearing on this phase of the subject. 


the current academic year, one meeting each 
month has been conducted by a specialist in 
some related field. Present and former graduate 
students in the department have taken advan- 
tage of these special opportunities to keep in 
touch with what is going on. Attendance at the 
monthly talks, which is limited by the capacity 
of the for the 
varied from sixty to eighty. 


1928-29 inelude: 


room available meetings, has 


Speakers for 


Professor Robert A. Kissack, director of the 
department of art education, New York Univer 
sity, ‘‘Art in Industry; Its Significance for the 
Personnel Worker in Education and Industry.’ 

Meyer Bloomfield, one of the founders of the 


vocational guidance movement, and now private 


consultant in business personnel practices, ‘‘ Mod 
ern Personnel Work in Education Industry 
and their Interrelation.’’ 

Noel Sargent, industrial secretary of the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers, ‘‘The Edu- 
cational Program of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. ’’ 


and 
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Dr. Edgar A. Doll, direetor of research of the versity, ‘*The Scientific Approach t 
Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, ‘‘The of Personality.’’ 
Contribution of Clinical Psychology to an Under Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, director of t} 


standing of Personnel Principles and Practices.’’ of Child Guidance, New York City, ‘‘7 
bution of Mental Hygiene to Person 
Education and Industry.’’ D 


Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, director of character edu- 


cation inquiry, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


ii 


QUOTATIONS 


THE LONDON SCHOOLS mittee’s report on the Education of th 

Tue London County Council has authorized cent in respect to the establishment o1 
an education scheme for the triennium 1930—_ schools for pupils over the age of eleve: 
1933 which will take seriously in hand, as sug- London Education Committee has been 
gested in the Board of Education Cireular 1397, experimentally in this direction for mor 
the elimination of large classes, the problem of tour years, and after the issue of the C 
“black list” schools, and the establishment of tive Committee’s report the number of « 
senior schools for children over eleven years. mental groups was extended in May, 1927 
It is strange that there still should be “black twenty-four. There will be after East 
list” schools in London. It is to be presumed gether twenty-four—there are now eight: 
that these schools, including schools that are groups of reorganized schools. Though t! 
rendered almost untenable by the roar of traffic, ports on these groups have individually 
will vanish at a very early date. No doubt the favorable, yet the degree of success has 
counecil’s own inspectors have reported upon and the Education Committee is still m 
these black spots in the London educational sys- the direction with what is deseribed as “ 
tem. It is diflicult for the Board of Education erable caution,” with too much cautior 
to press upon poorer authorities the duty of educationists, who have no doubt as to tl 
abolishing “black list” schools when those au- cessity of making a break at the age of e! 
thorities ean point to breaches of the law on the will think. However, in the next trienn 
part of the richest authority in the country. To larger field is to be surveyed and the nun 
what extent bad accommodation is affecting the experimental areas is to be doubled, and 
health of London children it is difficult to say, will be forty-eight groups—not more—o! 
but it is good news that Miss Adler, on the re- mentary schools organized on the basis 
ception of the report of the Special Services complete educational break from primary 
Sub-Committee, has raised the question of the work to (presumably) secondary school 
health of young workers as dealt with in the at the age of eleven plus. It is difficult to 
annual report of Sir George Newman. Another tify the half-hearted acceptance of an accepted 
and not less important health question was also principle, and it is open to the criticism t! 
raised by Miss Adler, the inspection and medi- is financial and not educational considerat 
‘al treatment of pupils in evening institutes. that are preventing London from giving a | 
These institutes give the opportunity of follow- on a great scale to the principles laid down 
ing up to some extent the last medical reports the Hadow Report. London, however, has never 
on school-leavers. The question of health is moved rapidly in educational methods in all 
also to be associated with crowded classes, and long history except in the famous departure 
as the London authority in the past has been the direction of higher elementary educati 
very active in the matter, it is good to know which culminated in the Cockerton case. It 
that in the coming triennium the subject is to be hoped that higher elementary education 1s 
again to be specially dealt with. Smaller not to be the goal of the new senior schools 
classes will make for efficiency in every direction. All higher education must be secondar) 

Of another kind is the effort to be made to spirit—London Times Educational Supp! 
extend the operation of the Consultative Com- ment. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

[AL PERFORMANCE AS A BASIS The data were first treated by finding 
FOR PREDICTING ULTIMATE total average time in seconds for 

ACHIEVEMENT 

e behavior of & subject in the begin- from the first three trials, and the final average 

es of the learning process can one time for the last three trials. (Throughout this 

any confidence his relative standing 


trials in each series; the initial average 


. discussion the number of each series corresponds 
’ phases? W here a new act is to be 
is it possible to detect the eventually 


to the order above described.) The next sts p 
consisted in finding the correlation between the 
person at the outset as well as at the a ; 
; ji ; initial and final averages in every series with 
[his question is often answered in the, a as 
z ‘i he results shown ln lable I. 
by industrial and educational execu 
{ many of our practical judgments on ms 
; pr | TABLE I 
al ability postulate the correctness of 
lew. 
: : Pearson r between 
work in mental testing, however, sug- ales snitial and final 
that initial accomplishment is dispropor- means 
itely affeeted by chance variables and that 
ite measure of skill can be derived only 
a prolonged series of measurements. 
e, most experimenters permit a few pre- 


tory trials before taking any critical ree- 





The average correlation here is approximately 
.60, which, to the writer at least, is surprisingly 
high. On the strength of these values it would 


It was thought possible to approach this 
problem in at least one narrow function by an 
ition of a suggestive device first used in a 


appear that even in such a restricted capacity 
as reversed alphabetization most subjects adhere 
to the level of achievement they have struck at 
the start. 

If, as seems likely, the man who is excellent 


fferent connection by Bair. The material is 
signed primarily to measure the speed of ver 
lization in the following four aspects: (1) the 
ition of the alphabet as rapidly as possible 
A-B-C; (2) the interception of the 
n” between each pair of the letters, i.¢., 
(3) the repetition of the alphabet as 
lly as possible backward, i.e., Z-Y-X; and 
the repetition of the alphabet backward 
reepting “n” between each pair of the letters, 
Zn YnXn. 
[he data were obtained from fifty members 
a class in educational psychology by means 
in individual experiment ostensibly designed 
he analysis of practice curves. The stu- = 
lents worked in pairs, one partner giving diree-  g,,;.., I 
ns to the other and measuring the time for 
ch repetition in seconds. Twenty trials were 


at the beginning of practice will be good at the 
end, and pari passu for the poor subject, we 
are naturally led to inquire if the competent 
subject in one series will also distinguish him- 
self in the others. A solution to this subsidiary 
problem may be sought in the intercorrelations 
of the total averages for the four distinct learn- 


ing processes. 


» ¢ 


I... .91 (.02)* 
II .76 (.04) .86 (.03) 
de of each of the four series listed above, yyy 30 (09) .43 (08 
records being taken twice daily. The high re- Iv 36 (.08) .50 (.07 
ibility of the measures (see Table II below) a ; 
gues against the presence of any motives *Probable errors in parentheses. 
nical to objectivity. 
Bair, ‘‘The Practice Curve,’’ Psy. Rev. 
, No. 19, 1902. 





The figures lying along the italicized diagonal 
indicate the reliability of each series obtained by 
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matching the measures of the odd and the even’ ern psychology here illustrated is best 
trials. It will be observed that the intercorrela- by a quotation from a related expe; 
tions are all moderately positive and that the 
greater the degree of external similarity between , ; 
oe igh initial efficiency may carry 
any two series the greater will be their inter more prospect of improvement 
correlation; e.g., series III (saying Z-Y-X) is uectice than a low one. It is 
concomitant to the extent of .93 with senes IV d individual has had mor 
(saying ZnYoX.). One may int rpret tl ience enabling him to meet 
attributable to the high degree of overlap be better, but because 
tween the different neuromuscular patterns in more by 


} reneral or , Poture 
volved, or as evidence for the action of a genera] S°™°r! 0! ’ or futu 


4 cs but prac “¢ pility, sponsible 
according to one’s theoretical predilee wists. : P 
lial 


+ liwi 
aividua 


posi 


aspect, not ( tion, but ed 
Another question which might be raised in 
this connection would be: Do the initial or final SUMMARY 
intercorrelations deviate more from the total The rate of learning for four 
average correlations of Table 11? The logie de types of alphabetization was secured f: 
manded in answering this is simple enough, al subjects with the purpose 
though the calculations are laborious. Table nature the relation between 
III gives the necessary information. (The first later scores. 
decimals represent the initial intercorrelations (2) The average reliability of the 
and the ones in parentheses stand for the final obtained by the matching of alternate it 
intercorrelations. P.E. values are omitted, but approximately .93. 
may readily be estimated from preceding (3) Correlating the means of the first 
figures. ) and last three trials of each individual’s record 
resulted in coefficients of moderate siz 
spite the relatively large probable errors, 
consistency ol the values justihes the assertic 
that the size of the initial score provide 
reasonably good prediction of the final 
at least within the limits of the 
here taken. It is impossible to say whether 
this situation would be altered by an extension 
of the trials; nor do we know whether the sam 
In all but one case the final intercorrelations are state of affairs would be found wit 


higher than the initial. To find which deviated material. 


more from the total average intercorrelations, (4) Speed of verbalization appears to be a 


the algebraic mean differences in points between common factor, since its presence in oné 
it and the initial and final intercorrelations were parallels its presence in another. 
obtained for each series. The mean differences of correspondence increases with the a} 
are .22 and .07, respectively, showing that the similarity of the tasks. 
final intereorrelations approach more closely the (5) Intercorrelations between the 
values of the total average intercorrelations. series based on data derived from the end of 
It is of some interest to note how this investi- the practice curves deviate less from 
} 
gation confirms a conelusion earlier reached by secured from the composite averages than 
Hollingworth? to the effect that “the intercorre- intercorrelations obtained from initial pert 
lation coefficients become greater the longer the ances. 
practice is continued.” Another dictum of mod- Grorce W. HarTMANN 
2 : — PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
2H. L. Hollingworth, ‘‘Correlation of Abilities 
as Affected by Practice,’’ J. Ed. Psy., 4: 405-414. 3F. L. Wells, ‘‘ Relation of Practice to Indiv 
1913. ual Differences,’’ Am. J. Psy., 23: 75-09. 








